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of HERE is nothing that will wear a man down faster, put 
more wrinkles in his brow or dilute his initiative more 
disastrously than worry. And when one stops to consider that 
it is a product of the mind—that a wilful desire to put it out 
of one’s thoughts by cramming in something else is the only 
prescription that works—it is strange that the remedy cannot 
be more readily employed by all of us. 


In this connection, the writer knows an interesting story 
about a man who set out to cure himself of being an inveterate 
worrier. He bought a little notebook, in which the days of the 
weeks were entered and, allowing a page for each day, he 
jotted down every night before he went to bed, the things he 
had worried about during the day. A page would ordinarily 
_ read something like this: 


Worried about: 


Sore throat 

Mortgage on the house 

Rattle in the engine of car 

Oldest boy’s bad grades in school 

The watch which was lost on a crowded subway 
Stenographer’s disposition 

The new overcoat that didn’t fit. 


At the end of the-month, he read over each day’s list and put 
a line through those items which weren’t worth worrying about. 
On the page quoted here he found he could put a line through 
every one of them. The mortgage on the house had been paid. 
The rattle in his car had been fixed by the garage man. His boy’s 
grades went up from C to B. The watch was found. The stenog- 
rapher’s disposition had improved. And he exchanged his over- 
coat for another one. Thus he proved to himself that his worries 
were all in vain—which is true, in fact, of all of us. Worries 
never help the. situations which prompt them. They are a de- 
terrent of the very first order. 


From “The Chase,” July-Aug., 1933. 
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Philosophy, Psychology, and Ethics: Their 
Place in the Dental Office’ 


By George W. Matthews, B.Sc.D 


HERE are probably those among 

my listeners who on hearing my 
subject announced, thought that my 
paper would be very academic, etheral, 
and decidely impractical. Let me 
hasten to assure you that such is not 
the case for in spite of its veneer of a 
high sounding title. | am going to try 
to give you some very plain, practical 
bread and meat ideas which you can 
take back to your office and put into 
use. In the nature of a preamble, let 
me make this point clear. [| am going 
to consider the dental assistant and 
the dentist; you and the man_ for 
whom you work, not as separate enti- 
ties but as a single unit. | make this 
explanation because frequently | shall 
refer to “your office’, “your patients’, 
etc. They really are yours you know, 
for you are a most important cog in 


the machine which ministers to the 
patient’s welfare, and in so doing 


grinds out a livelihood for you and 
your boss. If you did not think like- 
wise, | do not believe that you would 
be here today trying to improve your- 
self. A dental assistant who considers 
herself simply as an employee with 
certain duties to perform and certain 
hours to work, and cares nothing for 
the work other than a means of 
support can never expect to be of the 
greatest value to the doctor for whom 
she works. 

Quite the reverse of being an ordi- 
nary employee, the dental assistant is 
at once a private secretary, stenog- 
rapher, bookkeeper, laboratory techni- 
cian, surgical nurse, office manager and 
last but not least, a contact and buffer 
with everyone who comes to the den- 
tist’s door. Is it any wonder that you 


as 


,D.D.S., M.Sc., Birmingham, Ala 


must keep going to meetings and pick- 
ing up new ideas to help you perform 
all of your myriad duties? You are 
probably asking vourselves just what 
all of this has to do with philosophy, 
psychology, and ethics. [| am coming 
to that now and will give you a few 
brief definitions. | hope you will for- 
give me if | drift for a moment into 
the infinite and away from practicali- 
ties, | assure you that | will be back 
in a few minutes. 

Philosophy includes five fields of 
study and discourse: Logic, esthetics, 
ethics, politics, and metaphysics. Logic 
is the study of ideal method in thought 
and research; observation and _ intro- 
spection, deduction and induction, 
hypothosis and experiment, analysis 
and synthesis. Esthetics is the study 
of ideal form or beauty; it is the phi- 
losophy of art. Ethics is the study of 
ideal conduct; the knowledge of good 
and evil; the knowledge of the wisdom 
of life. Politics is the study of ideal 
social organization. The word itself does 
not mean, as sO many suppose, the art 
and science of capturing and remain- 
ing in Office. Aletaphysics, we are not 
particularly interested in at this time 
as it is more of a study of the ultimate 
reality of all things. 

This entire paper could be taken up 
with the various definitions of psychol- 
ogy but it can more simply and clearly 
be stated as a science which deals with 
the mind and mental processes. Surely 
there is no One in my audience who 
will dispute the fact that a knowledge 
of these sciences is invaluable to both 
the dentist and his assistant. You have 
all been putting them into practice in 
your every day contacts with patients, 


* (Read before the Alabama Dental Assistant’s Association at Birmingham, Alabama, 


April 25, 1933). 
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but perhaps did not think of it in that 
light. | can think of no one who has 
to come in contact and deal with more 
different types of individuals, or people 
in varying moods and frame of mind, 
than you do in your every day work. 
Do you not think it valuable to you in 
these contacts to know a little about 
philosophy and psychology as | have 
just outlined it to your As we come 
back down to earth and begin to touch 
on more practical things; things which 
| hope you will be able to take back 
to your Office and put into execution, 
let me make one more explanation. 
All of the suggestions, which | shall 
offer for what they are worth, | have 
put into practice in my own office. 
A few of them are original but most of 
them picked up from other men. If 
my remarks from here on strike you 
as being dogmatic or egotistical, you 
will understand that it is simply be- 
cause all I can tell you about is my 
own way of doing things, and | reit- 
erate, take it for what it is worth and 
if a single one of you gets a single idea 
from this paper which you can put 
into practice in your Office, | shall feel 
well repaid for the time and effort | 
have spent. 
CONTACT WITH PATIENTS 

To my mind this is the most im- 
portant duty of the dental assistant. 
You are his advance agent in the case 
of every new patient, for in making 
the appointment the patient either sees 
you or talks with you before he sees 
the dentist. Let me emphasize right 
here that time-worn phrase, “the first 
impression is usually lasting’. When 
the new patient calls your office on the 
telephone for an appointment he has 
probably never seen the dentist, your 
office, nor yourself. Your telephone 
voice can make either a favorable or 
unfavorable impression. A world of 
psychology can be put into use in the 
giving of appointments over the phone. 
| have heard lots of dentists them- 
selves, to say nothing of assistants, tell 
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the patient over the phone, “when do 
you want to comer | can see you any 
time today you come in’. This may 
be honesty and frankness of the first 
water, but it is hardly tact and one can 
certainly be tactful without being dis- 
honest. It is a psychological fact that 
people like to go to a man who is busy, 
and if you do not happen to be particu- 
larly busy right at the time the patient 
calls, there is certainly nothing to be 
gained by advertising the fact to him. 
To my mind there is nothing worse 
from a psychological standpoint than 
to have a patient walk in the reception 
room and find the dentist sitting there 
reading a magazine. The patient can't 
possibly know that the dentist is com- 
pletely exhausted from having just 
set a five hundred dollar bridge and 
that the only soft chair in the estab- 
lishment being in the reception room 
he has repaired henceforth to rest him- 
self from his labors. I once had a 
patient for whom | did quite a large 
amount of work, who told me that he 
went to the office of another dentist 
in view of having this work done and 
found that worthy asleep on the recep- 
tion room davenport. The poor fel- 
low was undoubtedly quite exhausted 
from a struggle with the roots of a 
lower first molar and needed the rest, 
but the laboratory floor or the dental 
chair would have been much more 
appropriate in lieu of a more suitable 
place. 

While we are on the subject of the 
reception room let me say just a word 
about the psychology of keeping the 
reception room door closed. In every 
office building in which most of you 
have your Offices, there is quite a bit 
of passing through the corridors. A 
great many Office doors are in full view 
of the elevators with their loads of 
people. If your office door is open and 
people can look in and see your recep- 
tion room empty it makes a bad psy- 
chological impression. They do not 
know that you work by appointment 
and that a very wealthy patient just 
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left your office and another is due that 
very minute. An idea is simply born 
in their minds that you are not busy 
and to them this means only one thing 
—unsuccessful. 1 dare say that each 
one of you has at some time heard some 
one say, “Dr. Blank must not have 
much practice; | never see any One in 
his office”. Another advantage in keep- 
ing the door closed is that in case you 
do happen to have a patient in there 
he would probably want a little pri- 
vacy and would not care to have every- 
body who passed by gaping at him. 
So many dentists are afraid that if they 
keep the door shut a prospective pa- 
tient might come and seeing the door 
closed conclude, without even trying 
the knob, that the dentist had gone to 
the ball game or to his grandmother's 
funeral. Just remember that every one 
who comes to your office has heard 
about you and is looking for you. You 
have all heard the old proverb about 
the man who could build a better rat 
trap who lived in the dense forest and 
still had the beaten path to his door. 
While | am on the subject of the pa- 
tient finding you let me say that | do 
not think it necessary for the word 
“dentist” to be in gold letters a foot 
high on the office window for him to 
find you. Before | go any further on 
this subject and others in the same 
vein, let me hasten to say that | am 
not throwing stones or casting reflec- 
tions at any particular man or men. 
| am talking about generalities and 
am touching on these rather painful 
subjects because | love my profession 
and am trying to do everything that 
| can to raise it in the esteem of the 
public, and it is my honest conviction 
that such things only have a cheapen- 
ing effect without helping the dentist 
one iota. Let us analyze this briefly. 
Practically all of our patients are sent 
to us by other patients or acquain- 
tances. They look up our address in 
the t_lephone book and come to the 
office. | cannot possibly conceive of 
anyone standing on the sidewalk look- 
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ing up at a group of names On Office 
windows having the inspiration to go 
and have some dental work done 
Perhaps | am wrong. | may be over- 
looking a great source of income from 
“drop in” patients, but my experience 
with patients of this type has been 
very unhappy. 


THE ASSISTANT AS A BUFFER 
| have rambled along at length 


about your contact with patients and 
other things and now | will discuss the 
service you can render to your boss 
as a buffer or a shock absorber. Den 
tists are noted for being bad investors 
easy marks, and suckers for any type 
of salesman. The reasoning for this is 
simple; we all hope to be able to retire 
some day and live a life of ease on our 
investments, but probably won't. II 
the dentist stopped and interviewed 
every one who came to the office he 
would get nothing done all day. Even 
though they are unsuccessful in sell- 
ing him something that he doesn't 
want and hasn't the money to pay for, 
they will probably get him in such a 
bad humor that he won't be fit to work 
on a patient when and if one does come 
in. I once had a patient who went to 
another dentist’s office and upon enter- 


ing was greeted by the dentist with 
the snarling query, “well, what have 


you got to sell”? The poor dentist was 
not to blame. He had just been so 
bedevilled that day by salesmen and 
collectors that his nerves were on end. 
A thoughtful competent assistant 
would have been the buffer for all of 
these unwelcome visitors, and left the 
dentist in a_ pleasant unperturbed 
frame of mind to greet the patient 
when she brought him in. When a 
new comer arrives at the office vou 
can very tactfully and pleasantly in- 
quire if his business is professional or 
personal. If he wishes to see the doctor 
professionally, and the doctor is busy 
right at that time, vou can tell him 
so and try to give him an appoint- 
ment for some later date if he is not 
in pain. 


(Continued in December issue) 
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Convention Observations 


By Mildred Graham, Chicago, III 


CENTURY OF PROGRESS 

found the dental assistant with 
a great deal to say for herself, when 
the ninth annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Dental Assistants Association con- 
vened on August 7, 1933 in the Stevens 
Hotel at Chicago, Illinois. This was 
the great occasion of the Chicago Cen- 
tennial Dental Congress, and to meet 
under the auspices of that magnificent 
organization was a privilege that will 
long be remembered by every dental 
assistant whose pleasure it was to 
attend. If any word could be added 
to our inspiring motto of ‘Education, 
Efficiency, Loyalty, and Service” it 
might well be “Progress”. Without 
progress we could not have climbed 
the long arduous way that we have, 
toward the ever beckoning goal ‘“‘edu- 
cation for the dental assistant’’. 

No worthwhile project has ever be- 
come a reality without first being con- 
ceived in the mind of some person with 
great breadth of vision. Juliette A. 
Southard is the founder of the Ameri- 
can Dental Assistants Association, and 
the history of the advancement of the 
dental assistant is the story of her un- 
tiring efforts. In place of the competi- 
tive posters that have heretofore been 
displayed in our exhibit booth in the 
public Health Section of the American 
Dental Association there was a picture 
story of our development. The name 
of our association appeared across the 
top of the booth. A large replica of 
our pin appeared in the center just 
beneath our name. The nucleus of the 
exhibition was a large lovely photo- 
graph of our Founder. To the left 
were two maps of the United States; 
the top one showed the state of 
Nebraska as the only one having an 
association for dental assistants in 
1917; the lower one, dated 1924-1933, 
marked the location of each affiliated 


state and local society. There are sixty 
nine in all. This was a conclusive 
argument in our behalf. A cause with 
the rock foundation of idealism could 
not but captivate the interest of seri- 


ous minded women throughout a 
nation. As we read our magazine we 


might consider for a moment the mag- 
nitude of this organization of which 
we are a part and enjoy the knowledge 
that we too are giving our support by 


being faithful members of nothing 
more. To the right of the exhibit was 


a placard on which was listed the 
courses Of training sponsored by the 
component societies. Perhaps it would 
be well to list them here for they might 
offer a timely suggestion : 

Foundation Courses— 


Anaesthesia, Dental Anatomy, Applied 
Psychology, Bacteriology, Dental and Child 


Pathology, Home Hygiene and Practical 
Nursing. 

Practical Courses— 

Office Management, Dental Assisting. 


Laboratory Assistance, Telephone Person- 
ality, Radiography, Inlay Technic, Office 
Technic, Plastic Materials, Manipulation of 
Amalgam, Manipulation of Denture Ma- 
terials, Baking and Glazing of Porcelain, 
Nitrous Oxide Administration and Red 
Cross First Aid. 


It very likely was surprising to some 
who viewed our exhibit to learn that 
there are so many phases in our work. 

On the extreme left, as you faced 
the display, was a photograph of a 
dental assistant from “way back when” 
with a high pompadour and long black 
dress with a very, very full skirt that 
would have caused her to stumble a 
dozen times a day had she tried to 
maintain a 1933 speed record around a 
dental office. Needless to say she 
would not have answered the reception 
room door without the little white 
apron tied neatly around her waist and 
the ruching sewn in her high collar. 
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However, that was the fashion and if 
she managed to mix plaster of paris 
without playing havoc with that black 
dress she deserves much credit. Ap- 
proximating the young lady's picture, 
was another of the dental office that 
was her’s to keep in order. | dare say 
that with the dusting of the nicknacks 
on the mantel, the tending of the fire, 
and the piercing glances of the doctor's 
ancestors from their old fashioned 
frames, she did well not to lose her 
equilibrium entirely. She came through 
with flying colors for at the far right 
side of the booth was her picture today. 
She stands calm and collected in a 
crisp white cap, white uniform with 
shoes and stockings to match. Just 
the sight of her is quieting to the most 
perturbing scene. Adjacent to this 
pleasing likeness is another of a mod- 
ern dental operating room. This room 
includes the very newest in equipment 
from the ceiling light to the foot con- 
trols of the combination wash basin 
and sterilizing cabinet. To make the 
scene more effective two members 
dressed to represent the old fashioned 
and the modern assistant were on duty. 

The display also included a collec- 
tion of bulletins, official programs, and 
copies of articles from publications, 
that gave an example of the higher 
degree of activity carried on in indi- 
vidual groups. The whole idea was 
worked out splendidly and portrayed 
the advancement of the dental assis- 
tant with charm, precision and finesse. 

Sunday, August 6, 1933 dawned 
bright and fair, Chicago had donned 
her brightest attire in honor of the 


occasion. Registration began on that 
day and continued throughout the 
meeting. There was a total registra- 


tion of one hundred and eighty six 
of our members. The Chicago Dental 
Assistants Association had looked for- 
ward for a long while to the time when 
they would have the opportunity to 
reciprocate for the many kindnesses 
and considerations that had been 
shown them at conventions. All visit- 
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ing members were invited to be the 
guests of the Chicago Dental Assistants 
Association on a trip to Chinatown. 
A typical Chinese dinner was served 
to one hundred and eight girls at 
Pogoda Inn. After dinner they visited 
a Chinese department store and the 
City Hall of Chinatown. The Chinese 
of Chicago are under the jurisdiction 
of the city government just as other 
citizens are, but they have a govern- 
ing body of their own. Their City 
Hall is a building of unusual interest 
and beauty. The public are allowed 
to enter the council chambers where 
the mayor wields his gavel. It is 
understood that a Chinese person who 
does not keep within the confines of 
good behavior is dealt with severely. 

Tuesday morning marked the open- 
ing of the first meeting of the House 
of Delegates and the business of the 
convention began. The program for 
this meeting included interesting pa- 
pers and reports, some of which you 
will have the opportunity of reading 
within the pages of this magazine in a 
later issue. The reports of the officers 
and trustees were presented at this time 
and the amount of work that is accom- 
plished by our executives is astonish- 
ing. Your delegate will bring you a 
detailed account of the meeting that 
you will not want to miss hearing. 
Tuesday evening presented the scene 
of the annual banquet. The North 
ballroom of the Stevens Hotel was set 
cabaret style. The speakers table, 
bedecked with flowers, was placed 
lengthwise of the room. We were 
honored with the presence of several 
distinguished guests among whom 
were: Dr. Lillian Lindsay of London, 
Dr. Chas. E. Luce of Germany, Dr. 
Okimura of Japan, Dr. and Mrs. Chas. 
Wherry of Salt Lake City, Dr. F. B. 
Clemmer of Chicago and Dr. G. Walter 
Dittmar of Chicago., Pres. of the 
American Dental Association. We 
appreciated their coming to our ban- 
quet very much, for we know what a 
great demand there is for their time. 
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It is encouraging to know that people 
of such esteem understand our pur- 
poses and are in accord with our hopes 
and desires. An especially pleasant 
part of the program was a tango offered 
by two of our friends who are engaged 
in that profession. What is more 
thrilling than a boy and a girl dancing 
to the strains of an enchanting me!ody? 
Popular music and request numbers 
were played by The Three Serenaders. 
Members of the Chicago Society com- 
pleted the program with two vocal 
selections and a violin solo. 

The tensest moments of all were 
those immediately proceding the 
awarding of the trophys. The mem- 
bers of each component society are 
thrilling because they may be among 
the winners and shivering because they 
may not be. But we all know that 
we all cannot win and in a few minutes 
everyone is rejoicing with the victor. 
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The Juliette A. Southard Trophy 
for Excellence in Clinics could not be 
awarded at this time because the clinic 
competition was scheduled for the last 
half day of the convention. 

The Angelo Chiavoro D. D. S. Loyal 
Assistant Trophy was won by Mrs. 
Maude Barr of the St. Louis Society. 

The Attendance Trophy which is 
awarded the component society show- 
ing the highest total mileage travelled 
to convention was carried home by the 
Seattle Dental Assistants Association. 

The Oral Hygiene Trophy is 
awarded the society showing the 
largest percentage of increase in mem- 
bership since the last convention. This 
loving cup was won by the Oakland 
Dental Assistants Association. 

And so among cheers and congratu- 
lations for the winners, and with steps 
that were reluctant, we left the ban- 
quet room, one by one, each hoping 
to meet the other again in 1934. 





“When things go wrong, as they sometimes will, 
When the road you're trudging seems all up-hill, 
When funds are low and the debts are high, 
And you want to smile, but you have to sigh, 
. When care is pressing you down a bit, 
Q uit Rest if you must, but don’t quit; 
Life is queer with its twists and turns, 
e As every one of us sometimes learns, 
And many a failure turns about, 
When he might have won—had he stuck it out. 
Don’t give up, tho’ the pace seems slow— 
You may succeed with another blow. 
Often the goal is nearer than 
It seems to a faint and faltering man. 
Often the struggler has given up 
When he might have captured the victor’s cup, 








And he learned too late, when the night slipped down 
How close he was to the golden crown. 

SUCCESS is FAILURE turned inside out- 

The silver tint of the clouds of doubt. 

Now you cannot tell how close you are 

It may be near when it seem afar; 

So stick to the fight when your're hardest hit— 

It’s when things seem worst that you mustn’t quit.” 
(Sent in by Irene P. ArcHAmpeau, 919 Ohio Bank Bldg., Toledo, Ohio) 
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This and That 


Ethel Whitenton, Memphis, Tenn. 


Dear Readers: 


| am a new column—named “This 
and That’. As | am very young, | 
can Only weakly toddle and need your 
help to learn to stand alone. 

In our nice family of Dental Assis- 
tants in America we would enjoy 
having an occasional re-union. | am 
that means. Monthly we will keep 
that human touch through me. It will 
give us a slightly different slant on our 
assistant life and will be most interest- 
ing with your cooperation. 


We are still agog with the enthu- 
siasm of the Chicago meeting, with 
interest reigning supreme. Let us keep 
up that vim. 


Leota Simonson of Valley City, 
North Dakota writes about an outing 
when eight of them “put on hiking togs 
and started out early in the morning 
taking a substantial breakfast along. 
Visualize North Dakota—its rolling 
prairies dotted here and there with a 
farm and a few trees.” They took the 
Sheyenne River path which along 
“both banks has a natural growth of 
trees and wild grape vine. It is an 
amazing riot of color—gold, reds and 
the last of the green.” They gathered 
bunches of “bitter sweet’’ and returned 
home tired in body but refreshed in 
soul and mind. They must have jolly 
times hiking, skiing, skating, playing 
tennis and golf. 


* * * 


Aloise B. Clement is good natured 
as usual and has been hostess to Mrs. 
Juliette Southard since the 1933 meet- 
ing. 


Speaking of Mrs. Southard recalls 
that her birthday—just passed late in 
September, found her much improved 
in health. She left Omaha, Nebraska 
for home October 3rd, and promises 
to save some strength so that she can 
carry on. 


In her new position, Ruth Rogers 
has the best wishes of every member 
in the hope that it will afford her a 
splendid, happy, place of service. 


* * * 


Ruth Clark took her vacation after 
the 1933 meeting. We can well under- 
stand how she might have needed it 
then. 


The Cincinnati society is back at 
work in full session and having splen- 
did lectures, writes Helen Morris. 


Mary Poff, Faye Carmichael, Marie 
S. Shaw and her dentist husband 
have been reminiscing about Chicago. 
It was a great meeting. Wasn't it? 


* All material for this department must be in the hands of Editor Erne. WHuiITteNTON, 
906 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn., by the 3rd of each month for publication in the 


current issue. 
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The Relationship of a Dental Assistant 


to a Dental Practice 


By Dr. Edna V. Bartzen, President of the Long Beach Dental Society (Calif. 


HE success of any business enter- 

prise depends upon the coopera- 
tion of those associated with the busi- 
ness. In this respect dentistry is no 
exception to the rule. The professional 
success of a dentist depends solely 
upon his skill and professional ability; 
this phase of the practice is entirely 
under his own control, but the business 
success depends to a great extent upon 
the cooperation of his assistant. 

The assistant should not be regarded 
as a cog in a wheel but as a person 
with essential individual responsibili- 
ties. This young woman should recog- 
nize her responsibilities and be able 
to fully appreciate them. She should 
take a personal interest in the office 
of here employer and should not re- 
gard it simply as a place in which to 
spend several hours a day, doing as 
little as possible with the least per- 
sonal effort, and receiving her salary 
at the close of the week. It should not 
be necessary for a dental assistant to 
be told what is expected of her, in 
carrying out her daily work. Her 
sense of duty, loyalty and righteous- 


ness should be her guide. A few of 
the essential qualities which go to 
make up a capable assistant are: 


punctuality, dependability, neatness, 
cleanliness, refined manner, courtesy, 
friendliness and a fair understanding 
of human nature. She should also 
possess a reasonable amount of busi- 
ness ability. 

Punctuality and dependability go 
hand in hand, and any young woman 
not possessing these qualities has no 
place in the business world. Neatness 
and cleanliness are closely akin and it 
hardly seems necessary to elaborate on 
the great importance of these two at- 


tributes in relation to a dental assis- 
tant and a dental office. Paragraphs 
could be written on refinement, cour- 
tesy and friendliness but space does 
not permit a lengthy dissertation at 
this time; therefore | shall group them 
together, embodying courtesy and 
friendliness in the trait of refinement. 
It never hurts to be courteous at all 
times. In being so, one has nothing 
to lose and everything to gain. A 
kindly smile and a friendly greeting 
always receives a happy recognition. 
Use these little acts of friendliness in 
receiving the people whc enter your 
reception room. Any young woman 
who can meet people with a radiant 
countenance, a pleasing smile and who 
is possessor of a soft modulated voice 
is an asset to any Office. 

In dealing with the public always 
bear in mind that there are many vari- 
ations of temperaments and it is im- 
possible to treat all people in the same 
manner. Study the patients who visit 
your Office and make it a point to make 
their visits something to look for- 
ward to with pleasure, as far as your 
interest in them is concerned. In this 
respect | am most happy to pay my 
assistant a generous compliment—she 
has a most delightfully charming way 
about her and she is greatly admired 
and respected by all the patients who 
come to our office. No wish of any 
patient should be considered too trivial 
to be accorded the utmost considera- 
tion. What might seem trivial to the 
professional seems very serious and 
important to the patient. The assis- 
tant must be careful at all times that 
all information given is preliminary 
Or in connection with the attention 
given by the dentist; no professional 
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opinion or advice must be given by 
her, imparting professional advice or 
opinion lies entirely within the juris- 
diction of the dentist. 

Business executive ability embodies 
a definite system of bookkeeping, a 
definite business arrangement for the 
settlement of all accounts, recording 
each days work on a daily chart, keep- 
ing a systematized list of oral prophy- 
lactic patients and notifying these pa- 
tients when they are due for this most 
important service. It is the duty of 
the dental assistant to relieve the den- 
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tist of all unnecessary interference in 
rendering the best services to his pa- 
tients. Any and all unpleasantness 
should be kept from him; if it is im- 
perative that he should know about 
such matters, she should wait until the 
close of the day before informing him 
of them. 

There may be a difference of opinion 
as to the most essential qualifications 
of a dental assistant; but | am cer- 
tain any young woman possessing the 
qualities mentioned in this article will 
be of inestimable value to the dentist 
employing her. 





Sterilization 


Read before Georgia State Dental Assistant Assoc 


, June, 1933 


By Ruth Spitz. Savannah, Ga, 


HATEVER duties the Dental 

Assistant may or may not be 
called on to perform, it is almost cer- 
tain that everything pertaining to 
Sterilization will be left to her. The 
average Dental Assistant has only a 
vague conception of Asepsis. So, the 
big responsibility that is hers in at- 
tending this most important duty, on 
which depends the welfare of the pa- 
tient and the reputation of her em- 
ployer, should inspire her with the 
desire to know everything possible con- 
cerning this subject. 

“Sterilization” means the destruc- 
tion or removal of all micro-organism 
in or, on a body or substance. “Disin- 
fection” is closely related, but denotes 
the destruction or removal of infec- 
tious microbes, and this may or may 
not be accomplished without complete 
sterilization, depending on the nature 
of the particular case. “‘Anti-sepsis” 
means the inhibition of the growth of 


micro - organism without necessarily 
killing or removing them. “‘Asepsis’ 


means as the term implies without 
sepsis—that is, the absence of bacteria. 


The idea of Asepsis is coming to the 
front more and more in dental surgery. 
No mouth has been found to be sterile. 
It is doubtful if it will ever be possible 
to absolutely sterilize the mouth, so 
there is really no such thing as A sepsis 
in Dentistry—in the true sense of the 
word. However, Asepsis is an impor- 
tant factor in-so-far as the hands and 
instruments and the operators them- 
selves are concerned. 

That great French chemist, Louis 
Pasteur, laid the foundation for our 
present day knowledge of micro-organ- 
ism, by his chemical experimentations. 
Lord Lister in 1875 as the result of 
these experiments, first introduced as 
a complete success, the Anti-septic 
methods of procedure, that have led to 
the modern day Aseptic surgery. As 
definite an Aseptic chain as has been 
outlined for our hospitals of to-day, 
should be our aim in our Dental offices. 
If there is a need for Aseptic tech- 
nique in general surgery, there is most 
certainly a need of it in oral surgery. 
That there is a possibility of the trans- 
mission of disease from one person to 
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another through the medium of instru- 
ments used in dental operations, has 
long been recognized. As the public 
is becoming more informed concern- 
ing germs and their destruction it 
behooves us to follow closely the pro- 
cedures set down in the following 
methods, or similar ones. 

Methods of sterilization most used 
in Dental offices at present may be 
classified as follows: 


“Thermal”. a flame. 


3, Moist heat in a closed or 
open chamber. 


1. Boiling in water. 
2. Passing an instrument thro’ 
Phenol, Lysol, etc 


Metaphen, 
Bard-Parker solution. 


“Chemical”. - 


Sr 70%. 


Without any doubt boiling is the 
method most generally used. It is 
efficient, it is the cheapest, and the 
quickest, but, there are these disad- 
vantages : 

1. Sharp edges of cutting instru- 
ments are definitely dulled. 

2. In some cases it causes erosion 
and tends to promote rust. 

3. Boiling for short periods does not 
kill the spores or spore-bearing organ- 
isms. Most authorities agree however 
that non-spore-bearing organisms are 
killed by boiling for ten minutes. A 
small amount of Alkali such as sodium 
carbonate or sodium dioxide should be 
used to prevent as nearly as possible 
the rusting of instruments. Borax 
should be used in Aluminum Sterilizers 
and instruments with Aluminum han- 
dles. 

Sterilization by direct flame is not 
applicable to most dental instruments 
because it will discolor and injure 
them. It can be used to burn Alcohol 
off instruments, and for special needles 
used for local Anaesthesia work. We 
cannot deny that the only sure way 
of killing spore-bearing bacilla is by 
the use of an Aui>Clave, that is, a 








sterilizer which uses steam under 
pressure. That is recommended especi- 
ally in surgery and root-canal work. 
With the Auto-Clave we have a Steril- 
izer with which we may sterilize all 
of our instruments, cotton gauze, 
rubber dam, cotton-points, rubber 
gloves, towels, aprons, etc.—everything 
needed for either operation. This 
method usually calls for 15 to 30 min- 
utes at 15-20 pounds of pressure—de- 
pending on the material being steril- 
ized. If the dentist is fortunate enough 
to have a complete sterilizing equip- 
ment including an Auto-Clave, the 
Assistant should establish and main- 
tain a uniform procedure based on a 
thorough knowledge of the equipment 
and its use. 

Now we come to the subject of 
Chemical Germicides. Those most 
commonly employed may be classified 
as: 

1. Salts of the heavier metal—such 
as mercuric chloride. 

2. Members of the coal tar group— 
Phenol, Lysol. 

3. Gaseous disinfectants — Oxygen, 
Fermaldehyde, and Chlorine. 

4+. Miscellaneous compounds — in- 
cluding Alcohol, Metaphen, Bard- 
Parker, Hexyloresorcinol (S. T. 37). 

The successful use of germicides de- 
pends on the presence of organic 
matter; period of exposure; tempera- 
ture; dilution of germicide; condition 
of organism (moist or dry); and spore 
formation. It would be impossible to 
discuss the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of the above germicides in so 
short a paper. It is a recognized fact 
that until more reports of studies and 
observation relative to chemical solu- 
tions are available, sterilization by 
boiling and steam pressure will retain 
their place as most practical. A paper 
on Sterilization would not be complete 
without mentioning the dental hand- 
piece. Failure to properly sterilize the 
hand-piece is a fault often present in 
routine sterilization. The Auto-Clave 
is the most efficient for this but it ne- 
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cessitates a number of hand-pieces on 
hand, and often the office is not 
equipped with an Auto-Clave. Heat 
will reach parts of the instruments 
where cold solutions cannot be effec- 
tive. Boiling in oil or liquid vaseline, 
boiling in water with sodium bicar- 
bonate, followed by alcohol bath, dry- 
ing in sterile towel and oiling, dipping 
in denatured alcohol and burning the 
latter off, are some of the methods 
most used. A review of literature on 
the sterilization of hand-pieces shows 
no general agreement. Even slight de- 
parture from a_ recognized effective 
method may render it useless. It is 
well to chose a recognized routine and 
to follow it. 

The following suggestions relating to 
dental Asepsis, while not pertaining to 
the subject of sterilization of the in- 
struments cannot be overlooked in the 
general cleanliness of the office. Soap 
is one of the most valuable agents in 
the elimination of bacteria. It is a 
cleanser and cleansing is of extreme 
importance as well as disinfection. 
Cleansing done at the same time as 
disinfection renders it doubly effective. 
Soap should be generously used in our 
offices. Cuspidors are a necessity in a 
dental office and the problem of keep- 
ing them in a sanitary condition is 
not one to be overlooked. Daily cleans- 
ing with a stiff brush followed by 
flushing with hot water and a strong 
germicide are main efforts toward the 
sterilization of the cuspidor. However, 
their absolute sterilization is not of 
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vital importance, provided a_ high 
degree of cleanliness is maintained 
Lavatorys should be equipped with 
foot and knee levers as an aid toward 
keeping the hands of the operator 
sterile. Hand-brushes should be washed 
and either boiled or dry sterilized. 
Clean washable covers for the oper- 
ating chair, head-rest covers removed 
for each patient, clean individual 
towels for each patient, are steps in 
the direction of Asepsis. Clean linen 
direct from the laundry is not sterile, 
but offers only the remotest chance for 
the transmission of infection through 
it. When the operation demands 
absolute Asepsis, linens should be run 
through the Auto-Clave. These same 
principles of Asepsis and Cleanliness 
should be applied to our offices. Walls 
and floors should be of such composi- 
tion as to permit frequent scrubbing 
with soap and hot water. 

And now a word about our personal 
appearances. We should be scrupu- 
lously clean in our personal toilet and 
in our uniforms—This applies to our 
employer also. One could hardly ex- 
pect to find Asepsis in the same office 
with untidy operators and Assistants. 
No carelessness regarding cleanliness 
should be tolerated. The educated 
public is our greatest critic and they 
are responsible as much as any other 
one factor for whatever efforts we put 
forth. To fall short of perfection in 
this vast responsibility of ours, “Steril- 
ization”, is to lay ourselves open to 
criticism. 








In Life’s small things be resolute and great 

To keep thy muscles trained; know’st thou when fate 
Thy measure takes? or when he'll say to thee, 

“| find thee worthy, do this thing for me!” 


-:merson 
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A Sly jor lhe (Nonterl (Aa 


By Elsie Pierce—--Feature Writer for the Bell Syndicate 


For release by Juliette A. Southard 


ENTISTS will agree with me, | 

am sure that good grooming is as 
important a requisite for the dental 
assistant as actual knowledge and ex- 
perience, background and _ training. 
For one thing, that proud feeling that 
comes with the knowledge that one is 
looking one’s best is good for the soul. 
For another, the assistant to a Dentist 
has it within her power to set a shining 
example to others. She comes in con- 
tact daily with patients of all classes. 
She is a desciple of modern health 
teachings. She should therefore be the 
epitome of health herself. Sound white 
teeth, perfect posture, immaculate to 
the extreme. 

Patients often look to a_ busy 
medico’s assistant for advice. She is 
expected to have a sound knowledge 
of her profession. More than that, the 
women patients particularly will look 
to her for advice on beauty, for the 
modern woman has been educated up 
to the fact that beauty and health are 
inseparably related. 

The assistant or nurse in a Dental 
Office therefore should have a fairly 
comprehensive knowledge of the most 
modern beauty methods. And should 
look like a beauty authority. Her hair 
should always be lustrous, alive, beau- 
tifully coiffured. Nurse’s caps today 
are wee wisps of things, revealing the 
coiffure beneath. While | realize an 
assistant or hygienist should at all 
times look professional, this does not 
mean that sacrificing smartness and a 
becoming coiffure is in order. Bobbed 
hair is most easily arranged and should 
be cut rather short and thinned out 
closely to the head so that a smart, 
sculptored effect is achieved. If your 
hair is long—wear it dressed simply 
and secured with sufficient pins so that 


it remains well groomed thru the busy 
day of many appointments. 

An assistant’s skin should be flaw- 
less. That goes without saying. | 
know a Dentist and a Physician shar- 
ing an office who will not employ an 
assistant with blemished skin because 
to them this seems to indicate lack of 
sane, sensible living, proper diet, etc. 
To their patients they fear it would 
seem unwholesome. Every assistant 
should have some knowledge of health 
rules, balanced diets, etc., to advise 
patients and of course follow person- 
ally. 

Makeup is in order too, a discreet 
makeup, subtle, soft coloring in cheek 
and lip paste to enhance her own color- 


ing. If you are a bit tired or wan 
looking—a bit of makeup will add 


color and brightness. Cover hair with 
headband or towel. Then apply cleans- 
ing cream with upward movements. 
Remove with tissues. Moisten a large 
piece of absorbent cotten in cold water, 
then saturate this pad with skin tonic 
(preferably iced) and pat neck, under 
chin, and all over face with this pad 
to stimulate circulation. Apply a little 
cream rouge to cheeks, blending care- 
fully and removing excess. Then 
powder neck and face, patting and 
blending until you have the soft, mat 
finish that is so smart. Always brush 
lashes and brows free of powder with 
a tiny eyelash brush. A little bit of 
vaseline on the brush will aid the 
lashes to grow and keep straggly brows 
in place. Apply lip paste to lips— 
blending with finger tips and smooth- 
ing edges with a bit of tissue. 

Hands that help others to health or 
handle delicate instruments should be 
lovely, always soft, smooth, perfectly 
manicured. A weekly professional 
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manicure is indicated with a daily 
personal ‘going over’ with emory 


board and buffer. Divide your favorite 
hand lotion in several smaller bottles 
and keep a bottle in the bathroom, 
sterilizing room and at your bedside 
so that you may use a few drops often 
thru the day. 
PERSONAL DAINTINESS 

The matter of personal daintiness is 
of particular importance in a Dental 
Office. Excessive perspiration is not 
only uncomfortable, it is often distress- 
ing. Sudden shock, nervousness, 


fatigue are temporary causes. Fresh 
air at all leisure moments, morning 


and evening routine of simple exer- 
cises, an Outdoor hobby for week-end 
holidays, eight glasses of water thru 
the day, a diet to include fresh fruits 
and vegetables and avoiding fried 
foods and rich deserts are the very 
first steps in building for health, 
beauty and daintiness. 

Bathe daily. The warm, cleansing 
bath at night is cleansing and restful. 
After the bath, rub briskly with a 
turkish towel, shoeshine fashion. This 
friction will help stimulate circulation. 
The cold shower in the morning is 
excellent if you can stand it and will 
tone the entire system and give your 
day the ‘right start’. Following the 
shower, use a body powder. Equal 
parts of powdered boric acid and pow- 
dered talcum make a good powder for 
this purpose. Use a deodorant under the 
arms. <A twenty-five percent solution 
of aluminum chloride in distilled water 
is good to check perspiration. Wear 
shields under your uniforms, 
washing frequently. And if you use 
girdles or corselletes (so many ‘mod- 
erns’ don’t!) these should be washable 
kinds and laundered frequently too. 
Underwear and hose are changed 
dailv of course, and shoes are rotated. 
And a word to the assistants who 
wear white shoes Have sufficient 
pairs on hand so that they may always 
be spotless. Can anything look worse 
than white oxfords that are run 


dress 
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down at heels and in need of cleaning’: 
Give thought to Beauty. Not from 


the vanity standpoint but to give 
pleasure to your associates, your 


friends, your family. Fifteen minutes, 
night and morning should be all that 
is necessary for the daily care of hands, 
hair and skin. And—that’s precious 
little time to give to Beauty out of 
twenty-four long hours, don’t you 
think? 

All in all, be a beautifully groomed 
picture in immaculate white uniform 
or “civil clothes.” 

Epitor’s Note—Elsie Pierce (Helen Johnson) 
was an officer and charter member of the E. & E 
Society for D. A., 1st D., N. Y. City, when it was 
organized in December, 1921, and is well known 
to many of our readers thru her daily feature 
“Be Beautiful’ which is released by The Bell 
Syndicate to the country’s leading newspapers. Her 
articles serve to inspire women “to achieve, to 
attain, to preserve, to hold beauty.”” In 1923 she 
gave the first radio talk on Be auty and since then 
has been the guest of most of the radio stations 
in the larger cities. While on a recent national 
lecture tour Miss Pierce visited Hollywood and 
interviewed the screen stars gle aning many interest- 
ing secrets which were recently published in her 
column, and in book form. On personal request, 
we will advise you where this book can be pur- 
chased—send us a self-stamped, addressed envelope 
or post card. 

— oo 


How to Kill a Dental 
Assistant's Society 


1. Don't come to the meetings. If vou do 


come, come late. 

2. If the weather doesn't suit vou, don't 
think of coming 

3. If you do attend a meeting, find fault 


with the work of 
members. 


the officers and other 


4. Never accept office, as it is easier to criti- 
cize than to do things. Nevertheless, get 
sore if you are not appointed to a com- 
mittee; but if you are, do not attend the 
committee meetings. 


>. If asked by the chairman to give vour 
opinion regarding some important matter, 
tell him you have nothing to say. 


6. After the meeting, te'l everyone how 
things ought to be done. 

7, Do nothing more than is absolutely 
necessary, but when other members roll 


up their sleeves and willingly and unself- 
ishly use their ability to help matters 
along, howl that the organization is being 
run by a clique. 
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Question Box 


Elizabeth V. Shoemaker, Kew Gardens, N. 


_In removing the numerals from 


Orthodontia models, I roughened 
the plaster. Please suggest a simple 
way of smoothing this small sur- 
face? 

A sand paper disk held in_ the 
fingers will smoothe the plaster so 
that the spot cannot be seen. A 
fine sand paper disk can be used on 
Orthodontia models for removing 
specks and smears. 


| am furnishing a new suite of offi- 
ces and ask your advice on the fol- 
lowing: 

(a) Have you found it necessary 
to equip a room especially for 
children? Is it wise to give chil- 
dren presents? 

(b) This suite is on the ground 
floor facing a busy thoroughfare. 
What kind of curtains do you 
suggest? 

(c) Should I go into the recep- 
tion-room and introduce myself to 
a new patient or will my assistant 
attend to this? 


(a) General practioners have not 
found it necessary to have an oper- 
ating room equipped with small fix- 
tures, though some dentists special- 


izing Only in children’s dentistry 
have such an outfit. It is much 


simpler to accustom the child to 
regular equipment from the start; 
even a three-year old can be treated 
in the adult chair. This method 
permits the dentist to approach the 
child in a natural manner and if 
the child has been well trained at 
home, there will be no difficulty. 
One or two small chairs in the re- 


Q. 


ception-room is an attraction and 
children’s magazines should be pro- 
vided. Presents should not be 
given in the office, as it savors of 
bribing. If the little patient has 
not been trained in obedience, spe- 
cial equipment will have no effect. 
(b) Fine cream colored marqui- 
sette made with a heading top and 
bottom and put on brass rods at 
the top and bottom of the lower 
sash is proper for an operating 
room. These can be washed and 
put on the rods while wet so they 
can always be kept clean. This 
leaves the upper sash uncovered 
for light but makes it impossible 
for persons on the street seeing 
into the room. Over these cur- 
tains there should be studio cur- 
tains in a heavy rep or light proof 
linen; made to draw together with 
cords, and used when artificial 
light is necessary. 
(c) The Assistant introduces the 
new patient when she brings him 
into the operating-room. She has 
asked for the name and address 
when the new patient has entered 
the waiting room. 


W hat are some of the “niceties” an 
Assistant can do for a patient after 
an extraction? I am in a general 
office but we do extractions? 


Hand the patient some cleansing 
tissues before the extraction and 
suggest using them instead of a 
handkerchief. Replenish after the 
operation if necessary. Have an 
ice pack ready and hold over area 
at the Dentist’s direction. Remove 


(Continued on page 167) 


* We invite our readers to send in questions and suggestions. Personal replies will be 


Data must be received by the 


8th of the month for the issue of the succeeding month. Send to EvizaseTH V. SHOEMAKER 
Kew Plaza, Kew Gardens, N, Y. 
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New York City, OcCTOBER-NOVEMBER, 1933 





EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT 


A Message 


To the Members of the American Dental Assistants Association 


HIS issue starts the DENTAL AssisTANT as the official publication of the 
American Dental Assistants Association. We who continue in its pages 
from its inception, are happy to be retained in its personnel and we welcome 
heartily our new associates to the journal’s family. To the members of the 
A.D. A. A., we say “This is your child now, what are you going to do with itr” 
You can do much with it if you will——Howr’——FIRSTLY, by sup- 
porting it financially, and this cost will be so small in comparison with the 
benefits received, you will wonder why you ever gave it a second thought 
SECONDLY, by reading its contents. There is something well worth reading 
in each issue. That many prominent dentists are subscribers attests to this 
fact. THIRDLY, by using some of the suggestions and ideas you find 
therein. That some one has used them and found them valuable and then 
brings them to you, should be proof of this. Elizabeth V. Shoemaker will con- 
tinue to edit ‘““The Question Box” and as in the past solicits any ideas or sug- 
gestions you care to send her.— FOURTHLY, In the “Here and There” 
Column each month you can keep informed about the activities of all the 
affiliated societies in the A.D. A.A. (If they will comply with our request as 
to time and receipt of such data for publication) and perhaps you can plan a 
surprise meeting with them, should you be going their way. This column has 
always been in charge of Robina A. McMurdo of New York City and we deeply 
appreciate her fine efforts. With the January issue, Mrs. Vivian Sherman of 
Tacoma, Wash., will function as its Editor, and we urge your support for her. 
-FIFTHLY, in the “This and That” department you find a new child just 
born. How well it lives will depend upon all of you, as you must FEED it, 
and we shall expect GOOD FOOD too. Ethel Whitenton of Memphis, Tenn.. 
is custodian of this new child, and she says ‘M-a-a-m, ain’t she hungry! !” 
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So it’s up to you And last but not least, the subscriptions which in the past 
have been so ably cared for by Gertrude Gehm of Jersey City, N. J., will in 
future be in charge of Zella Eighmy of Los Angeles, Calif. Not only can vou 
enthuse the members of your society and others to subscribe, but you can, and 
should, interest other dental assistants and dentists to take an interest in your 
publication. 


We hope for other new features as time progresses, and we plead for your 
interest and support. Please write to Katherine Carr, Manager and to Juliette A. 
Southard, Editor, they both will welcome your ideas and plans and material. 
On other pages you will find listed the others of the Journal's workers, they 
will all appreciate your co-operation and help. 

JucLiette A, SOUTHARD 





Greetings 


ITH the publication of this issue the DENTAL AssisTANT becomes the 

official publication of the A. D. A. A. and another of our dreams comes 
true. It is with sincere appreciation of the courage and foresight of the Edu- 
cational and Efficiency Society for Dental Assistants, Ist District, New York, 
that we take over the work so ably pioneered by them. 

It is especially fortunate that in effecting the transfer of responsibility that 
the magazine will continue under the Editorship of Juliette A. Southard, thus 
insuring the same high standards of practical and inspirational material. This 
extension of our educational policy gives us an unusual opportunity for cooper- 
ative effort and the active participation of every society is expected. 

Rutu F. Rocers, President, A.D. A. A. 





N. S.A. 


ELEGATES to the National will probably agree with me in saying we 

are now going to have a N. S. A. (New Subscription Act) as this is a 
critical period for our magazine. If previously we have been diffident of our 
ability to do things, it has only been because of our failure to realize our own 
strength. It is safe to assume, therefore that a control of the DENTAL AssISTANT 
by the American Dental Assistants Association, will encourage a spirit of higher 
individual endeavor. Let our motto for this year be: “Work of Development 
Carried Out with Speed and Efficiency.” 

Harriet G. HAMANN, Contributing Editor. 





“If a man does not make new acquaintances as he advances 


through life, he will soon find himself alone. A man, sir, should 


keep his friendships in constant repair.” 


—Dr. Johnson 
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* 
Here and There 
Robina A. McMurdo, 150 E. 80th St., N. Y. City 


D. A. Assn., State of New York 


This society was doubly honored at 
the National Meeting in Chicago. 
ELIZABETH V. SHOEMAKER Was elected 
3rd Vice-President of the A.D. A.A. 
She also presented the society clinic 
entitled “Cotton and Gauze”, which 
won the First Honorable Mention Blue 
Ribbon. Congratulations! assistants 
of the Empire State.—Zoa H. Dick- 
HAUT, Pres., Deferiet, N. Y. 


Educational and Efficiency Society 
for D. A., First Dist. N. Y., Inc. 
Meets November 14, 1933, at the 

E. R. Squibb Bldg., 745 Fifth Ave., 

N. Y., at 8 p.m. Speaker, Fanny S. 

Sweeney—topic, “Women in Unusual 

Vocations and Professions’. -— Rose- 

MARIE CorneELIs, Pres., 509 West 110th 

St., New York City, N. Y. 


D. A. Study Club, 2nd Dist., N. Y. 

Meets October 20, 1933, at 62 
Hanson Place, Brooklyn, N. Y., 8 p.m. 
Essayist—Dr. THEOporRE QO. PETER- 
sON, President of Second District, 
N. Y. Study Class meets at the same 
place, November 3, 1933. Clinician 
Dr. E. J. C. Smitu, subject, “Silicates 
and Cements.” Regular meeting, same 
place, November 17, 1933, at 8 p.m. 
Essayist—Dr. H. Netson, of E. R. 
Squibbs, lecture, “Sunshine from the 
Sea."—IRENE Link, Cor. Secy., 62 
Hanson Place, Bklyn, N. Y. 


Bergen County D. A. Assn. (N. J.) 
Meets October 9 and November 13, 
1933, at the “Y for All’, 360 Main 
Street, Hackensack, N. J. at 8 p.m. A 
hearty invitation is extended to any 
one interested in these meetings.— 


EMMERETYT ForRDHAM, Chmn. 
Bank Bldg., Palisades, N. J. 


Cincinnati D. A. Assn. (Ohio) 


Class work for the Fall cons‘sts of 
nine diversified lectures to be held the 
first Friday of the month, in the Medi- 
cal-Dental room, Union Central Bldg. 
First lecture, October 6, 1933, 8 p.m. 
Essayvist, Mrs. ETHEL Murpock, sub- 
ject, “Travels in The Holy Land.” 
Regular meeting, October 27, 1933, at 
the Hotel Gibson, Clubroom A, 7:30 
p.m. Essayist, Dr. E. R. CuMLey. 
Mary COonneLty, Secretary of the 
C.D. A.A., will speak on “Dental 
Assisting for the Past Quarter of a 
Century.” On October 16, the Cin- 
cinnati delegates will read their reports 
of the 9th Annual Meeting, before the 
Dayton D. A. Assn. Second lecture. 
November 3, 1933.  Pror. STONE, 
Psychologist, will explain the science 
and bring out practical points for the 
assistant. Regular meeting, November 
24, 1933, at the Hotel Gibson, Club- 
room A. Speaker—Dr. B. W. Stat- 
LARD, topic, “Looking Thru Keyholes.” 
Marie WipMeyeR will read a_ paper. 
Cincinnati sends their best wishes for 
the continued success of the “DENTAI 
AssisTANT’ — HELEN Meyers, Pres. 
6019 Madison Road, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Pub.. 


Detroit D. A. Assn. (Mich.) 


On October 3, 1933, Bessie Bur- 
LIEGH will present a clinic on the 
making of individual impression travs. 
A Bridge will be held on the 20th. 
The Borden Creamery has extended 
invitations to the members for a lunch- 
eon and tour of their plant. We are 
happy to have the National President, 


*All the data for this department must be of current value and must be in the hands 


of the Editor by the 3rd of the previous month. 
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RutH Rocers, here in Detroit, prac- 
ticing Dental Hygiene, and hope she 
will remain permanently. Good-luck, 
RutH Rocers.—Corrin—E Moran, 2577 
Van Dyke Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Erie County D. A. Assn. (Pa.) 


Meets the second Wednesday of the 
month. October I], the meeting will 
be devoted to the reading of letters 
from the Officers and Board members 
of the A.D. A.A. Each member will 
then give her opinion of the value of 
the National Association to the local 
society. At the November meeting, 
each member will present a clinic, 
depicting some phase of dental assist- 
ing, which will be presented later in 
the season before the dentists —ALMA 
GuTurig, 813 Sassafras St., Erie, Pa. 


Georgia State D. A. Assn. 


The Georgia delegation in attend- 
ance at the Ninth Annual Meeting, 
returned full of enthusiasm and _ re- 
newed interest. The Fifth District will 
hold their next regular meeting as a 
Dinner, Tuesday, October 10, 1933. 
HELEN Tosin will read her report as 
delegate and ANN WALKER will present 
Georgia’s Clinic. — Marie SILLAy 
SHaw, Chm’n. Publicity., 810 Candler 
Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


Los Angeles D. A. Assn. (Calif.) 


Meets October 13, 1933, at the 
L’Aileen Dining Salon, 527 W. 7th St., 
Los Angeles, in a joint meeting with 
the Long Beach D. A. Assn. Dr. 
EpNA BarTZEN will be guest speaker. 
The Study Club meets every Monday 
evening at Woodbury College for a 
course in “Personality and Charm.” 
Newly elected officers—Pres. MABEL 
Lyon ; Vice-Pres. HELEN Pierce, Secy. 
HELEN Wacner,; Treas. EpitH Sar- 
HOLM. Directors—Mat MITCHELL 
and RutH Hanoy — ZeELLaA EIGHMy, 
Pub. Com., 6777 Hollywood Blvd., 
Hollywood, Calif. 
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Toledo D. A. Assn. (Ohio) 


Meets October 16, 1933, at the office 
of Dr. R. F. Cannon, 1548 Nicholas 
Bldg., at 7 p.m. After a short busi- 
ness session, Policewoman MARGARET 
SLATER will speak on “Some of My 
Experiences.” — Lois TANNER, Pres., 
1636'4 Sylvania Ave., Toledo, Ohio. 


Indiana D. A. Assn. 


This little message comes to you 
with best wishes from an_ Indiana 
Dental Assistant. | have so thoroughly 
enjoyed reading the DENTAL Assis- 
TANT, and am so happy to know that 
all other Indiana dental assistants will 
in future have a copy, and thought 
that perhaps they will find some where 
between its covers, bits of inspiration 
which will be many times helpful to 
them, is very gratifying indeed. | 
sincerely hope that we all will con- 
sider anything that might seem to be 
personal, as a kind message to us all. 
Cordially yours, Erne Mack, Pres., 
Indiana D. A. Assn. 


D. A. Assn. of Maryland 


Meets October 2, 1933, at Benton's, 
533 No. Haward St., Baltimore. Miss 
CourTNEY assisting Mrs. FREEMAN, 
will demonstrate “Do’s and Dont’s”’ 
for the dental assistant. On November 
6, 1933, at the same address, Dr. 
ConraD INMAN, will be the guest 
speaker. The society is in the midst 
of a membership drive-—EpDNaA LELAND, 
Chm’n. Programs, 1313 Eutaw Place. 
Baltimore, Md. 


Nebraska D. A. Assn. (Omaha) 


Meets the 2nd and 4th Tuesday of 
month. On October 26, 1933, the 
meeting will be held at the office of 
Dr. Despecher, 310 Omaha Loan and 
Bldg. A graduate nurse will be the 
speaker. Several social affairs were 
held in honor of Jutierre A. SoutH- 
ARD, Founder and Past President of 
the A. D. A. A., and Honorary member 
of the Nebraska Society, who visited 
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HANEY, 
Pres., 2210% Military Ave., Omaha, 
Neb. 


in. Omaha recently Mary 


Portland D. A. Society (Ore.) 


Will meet November 13, 1933, at 
622 Selling Bldg., at 7:15 p.m. The 
speaker, Dr. R. L. McArtuur, will 


have as his topic, “Calcium during 
Pregnancy”. — Harriet G. HAMANN, 
Chm’n. Pub., 1003 Selling Bldg., Port- 
land, Ore. 


Pittsburgh D. A. Assn. (Pa.) 

By special permission, this society 
will hold their meeting in conjunction 
of that of the Odontological Society of 
Western Pennsylvania, at the William 
Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa., on No- 
vember 14, 15 and 16. A series of 
clinics will be presented. There will 
be an open meeting, with papers by 
both members of the dental profession 
and the dental assistants. The Erie 
County D. A. Assn. and the Study 
Club of Punxsutawney will take part 
in the program. BLODWEN WILLIAMS, 
Board of Trustee member, will be 
present. A banquet will close the 
activities. — Roperta M. GrossMan, 
Pres., 1227 Sandusky St., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 


Seattle District D. A. Assn. (Wash.) 


The society held their second meet- 
ing of the season, October 4, 1933, 
which was very interesting and edu- 
cational. ELInore Weiss gave a clinic 
on “Inlay Investing Technic.’ Each 
member bringing her own slab and 
spatula was shown the correct and in- 
correct methods of mixing cements. 
There also was given a paper on the 


history of gold and amalgam. The 
September meeting proved a_ huge 


success, it was largely attended and 
everyone seemed happy to be together 
again. Besides the old members sev- 
eral new girls were Out and were much 
interested in the proceedings. Mary 
THATCHER'S report on the National 
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Meeting was enjoyed and the presenta- 
tion of the Oral Hygiene Attendance 
Trophy of the American Dental Assis- 
tants Assn., to the Seattle Society for 
the greatest number of miles traveled 
to the 9th Annual Convention at Chi- 
cago, was a nice surprise for the girls 
and much appreciated—three members 
made the trip. November Ist a meet- 
ing will be held in the auditorium of 
the Medical Dental Bldg. FLORENCE 
Zwiers will give a clinic on Amalgam 
mixing. GENEVIEVE BACH will read a 
paper On Amalgam. Discussion and 
talk on Children’s Dentistry by Ettza- 
BETH ForsyTH. Lou ELLA ERICKSON 
will give a gold foil clinic. Last but 
not least will be the Fashion show by 
HELEN RICHARDSON, this will show the 
styles of Dental Assistant’s gowns as 
far back as there were Assistants. It 
will help us to laugh off all the serious- 


ness of the educational part of the 
meeting—ANNE ELLis, Chm’n. Pub. 
1532 Medical Dental Bldg., Seattle, 
Wash. 

te -_ 


To a Tired Dental Assistant 
(With apologies to Rudyard Kipling) 


When earth's last decayed tooth is filled, 

And the nerves are twisted and dried, 

When the clearest X-rays have faded, and 
the youngest dentist has died, 

We shall rest, and faith, we shall need it— 
lie down for an eon or two, 

Till the Master of all assistants 
us to work anew. 


shall set 


And those who were good, will be happy; 

They shall stand by a golden chair; 

They shall splash on diamond cement slabs, 
with spatulas just as rare. 

They shall find real saints to work on— 
Magdalene, Peter and Paul: 

They shall work for an age at a sitting and 
never be tired at all. 


For all over-time, they shall praise us, for 

__ errors no one shall bear blame; 

Though we shall not work for money, we 
shall be given much fame; 

And each shall find joy in handpieces, and 
each in here separate way, 

Shall clean the thing as she finds it, and still 
feel happy and gay, 

Sent in by 
Mary Rape of Atlanta, Georgia 
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Germs 

“6 ELL, old Spiro, since this D. A. magazine has been taken up by 

the A.D.A.A., how do you feel?’——"I feel Western”——‘“How 
comer’’——"Well you see it is like this, | had a wonderful vacation out west 
with a Western D. A. and a bunch of her Western D. A. Compadres——Oh! 
you know what that means, | told you several months ago, Well, K. O., but 
don’t interrupt again——Those western gals sure do know how to treat their 


friends fine, and show them a good time. Just too bad one has to come back 
sO One can write “Germs” for the next issue and get copy like this from the 


D. A. next door——‘Say Doc, last night was good and cold, coming home 
this morning, I'll say’”———‘‘Ain’t the English Grammer grand?” 

| spent a lot of time reading when out west, here are a few inspirations | 
culled———‘Recently in Kansas a mastodon’s tooth found there weighed 21 
pounds——what a grand place for a real cavity that might house a few million 
millions of our families and their families’ millions of millions——Here are 


two good words you can use in your vocabulary—I NCORNIFISTIBULATED 
and METAGROBOLIZE, the first means “introduced slowly or painfully, or 
troubled, annoyed,’’—the second means to “rack ones brains, to bewilder, to 
puzzle or mystify”’. ° 
Yours for less incornifistibulation, b 


SpiRO-KEET’’. 





“An expert is a man who knows a great deal about a very little and who goes 
along knowing more and more about less and less, until finally he knows prac- 
tically everything about nothing. A specialist, on the other hand is a man 
who knows a very little about a great deal and keeps knowing less and less about 
more and more, until finally he knows practically nothing about everything.” 


* * * 
He that fancies himself very enlightened because he sees the deficiencies of 


others may be very ignorant, because he has not studied his own. 
—Bulwer-Lytton. 


Let the day’s work be done as its hours are passing. Let not the opportunity 
that is so fleeting, yet so full, pass neglected away.—Frothingham. 


* * Ox 


As the soil, however rich it may be, cannot be productive without culture, 
so the mind without cultivation can never produce good fruit—Seneca. 





X-Rays in Our Office 
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By Mae I. Dickinson, Cincinnatti, Ohio—Contributing Editor for The Dental Assistant 


O KEEP up on the subject of 

X-rays requires constant study 
and practise. The dental X-ray is not 
so very many years old. Dr. Raper, 
who was one of the pioneers in dental 
X-ray, published the first magazine 
article on dental X-ray in the year 
1911, which article afterwards came 
out in book form. It was just twenty 
years ago that not more than one-half 
dozen dentists owned X-ray machines 


and at that time there was not the 
X-ray dental unit which we have 
especially for dentists to-day. The 


entire world know of Dr. Howard 
Raper today and all dentists, even if 
they do not have their own apparatus, 
use radiography. 

A few years ago | had the very great 
privilege through the generosity of 
Dr. Clawson with whom | am associ- 
ated, to attend the Eastman Kodak 
Co.’s intensive course they offer to 
all especially interested in X-ray work. 
(It is only by repetition that we finally 
realize that what we hear again and 
again may be of some benefit to us, 
so, if what | say to-night some of us 
have heard times before, there might 
be a few points that would be of some 
benefit to each of us.) The object of 
the Eastman Kodak school was to give 
the student a better understanding of 
the various co-related phases of radio- 
dontia, so that he or she will have a 
better knowledge of the procedure of 
each step necessary to produce radio- 
graphs of uniform diagnostic quality. 
After our dentist or clinician and the 
patient have given their time and 


effort to the technic of angulation, to 
the placing of the film, to the correct 
time exposure and to all the other 
factors that enter into the exposing 
of an X-ray film, we should do our 
best in the processing of the film to 
hold that standard. 


We all have to 


do with the processing of the X-ray 
film, that is why I choose the subject, 
“X-rays in Our Office’—in the office 


of each and every one of us. First 
always have our tanks thoroughly 


cleansed before putting in fresh solu- 
tions. The gelatin of the film when 
it is wet takes up any foreign matter 
in the solution and does not make a 
clear film. Always have your devel- 
oper and fixer fresh. X-rays of uni- 
formly high quality can not be pro- 
duced with exhausted _ solutions. 
Change your developer at least once a 
month, because the solutions deterio- 
rate when exposed to the atmosphere. 
We change our developer once a month 
whether or not we feel that a certain 
number of films have been processed 
in that length of time. It is most 
essential at all times to keep the de- 
veloper tank covered and filled as 
nearly to the top as possible as the 
oxygen attacks the developer and 
weakens it. The best results are ob- 
tained if we keep the developer at 65 
degrees and give the films five minutes 
in the developer. When transferring 
the films from the developer to the 
fixer always rinse, before placing in 
the fixer in clear water, about the same 
temperature as the developer. The 
developer is alkaline in reaction and 
the fixer is acid, and continued alka- 
line carried over into the fixing bath 
weakens and spoils the fixing bath, 
causing a deposit on the film which is 
blue when viewed in ordinary light and 
red when viewed through a reflected 
light. The fixing bath shauld be at 
a temperature of 65 degrees also, and 
the films should remain in the fixer 
from ten to twenty minutes anyway, 
a longer time would not harm. 

The necessity of thorough washing 
after the films are taken from the fix- 
ing bath should be given careful atten- 
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tion. The purpose of the final wash- 
ing is to remove all fixing bath chem- 
icals. It is necessary in keeping films 
for a permanent record to have all 
traces of the fixing bath thoroughly 
removed, if any particles were allowed 
to stay on, the film would diminish in 
C detail and lose its brilliance and stain 
in places, assuming a brown appear- 
ance. Give the films a washing of 
i twenty to thirty minutes anyway, an 
n hour even does not harm and have the 
wash water at a temperature of about 


. 65 degrees. Never leave your films 
‘ in the tank over night. When hang- 
‘ ing your films up to dry after the final 
5 rinsing do not put where particles 
: of dust can light on the film before it 
is thoroughly dried, as this does not 
; make for clear film diagnosing. Some 
i of the causes of foggy radiographs 


usually occur during the time the films 
e are stored in the dental office, before 
x 
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be stored in a lead container in a cool 
dry place, and even in the exposing 
room kept in a lead-lined container 
both before and after exposure, as they 
can get x-radiation from the secondary 


rays—escaping each time an exposure 
is made. They should be stored in a 
cool dry place because radiographic 
emulsions are susceptible to changes 
induced by moisture, chemical fumes 
and high temperature. Radiographs 
of the highest quality often fail be- 
cause of lack of definite knowledge of 
procedure and of the basic funda- 
mentals which would assist them in 
giving the best results. There are sev- 
eral distinct steps in procedure and 
the culmination of each is necessary 
for the production of highest diag- 
nostic quality. After all there is just 
one way to do everything—the right 
way—and there is a certain satisfac- 
tion in doing it that way—a satisfac- 
tion to the Doctor with whom you 





1 being exposed or while being handled are associated, and a satisfaction to 
“4 in the exposure room. They should — ourselves. 
iS / " 
re Question Box 
1d (Continued from page 159) 
- any stains from the patient's face A. Radiograms should not be dis- 
sie with damp gauze. Ask the patient turbed while being developed or 
1g to rest in the reception-room for fixed. They should be given full 
Ye a time, after the Dentist dismisses time in both solutions as the proper 
a him. Offer to telephone for a taxi. density is not obtained before, nor 
iat Telephone the following day and can accurate diagnosis be made. 
he inquire as to his condition. Films that are fogged or covered 
1d Q. I am employed in a small town by se a pets te liga 0 any 
a- a general dentist but had a tooth suis ent ae a oe 
th extracted in our nearest city. Ice enher siuution Corine tie pape 
h, was applied after the tooth was out — cs 
1S and I would like to know why? (ERRATA) 
nd \. Cold packs after an extraction re- We wish to make a correction: In 
ed tards or prevents swelling and the August - September number a 
at reduces the possibility of pain. method for the preparation of re-used 
nd Cold causes contraction of the Modelling compound was given. To 
cer blood vessels and thus post-oper- SCOTe the compound while still soft, a 
Ly, ative pain is less general. knife dipped in vaseline was suggested. 
Grease of any kind in compound pre- 
ng Q. Should a Radiogram be inspected vents a perfect impression, so shape 
ix- before it 1s completely developed? the soft compound into thin pieces 
“n- I mean in the dark-room? with clean dry hands instead. 
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SAVE! 


Buy TWENTIETH CENTURY ALLOy IMPROVED 
IN 5-OUNCE BOTTLES 
AS LOW AS $1.70 AN OUNCE 


ECENTLY, an 
R extraordinary 
announcement was 
made that the 
Caulk Dental Re- 
search Laboratories 
had developed and 
perfected a totally 
new and revolu- 
tionary method of 
manufacturing 
alloy. Caulk em- 
phasized the fact 
that the new alloy 
is so different and 
better than any 
other alloy, includ- 
ing its own Twen- 
tieth Century, it 
decided to call it 
Twentieth Century 


IMPROVED. 


Me 





TASS 


ESS 
WO 


( 


Caulk changed all of its labels to read: “This alloy is composed of 
super-pure metals ‘electrolytically refined’.” No other alloy does or can 
bear this distinctive label, because no other manufacturer uses this 
exclusive and advanced method. 


The radical changes in the manufacture of this alloy effected great 
economies in the cost of production. These economies are passed along 
to the Dentist who takes advantage of the new plan of purchase in 
5-ounce bottles at $1.80 an ounce, or 10 ounces (two 5-ounce bottles) 
for as little as $1.70 per ounce. so 


CAULK THE L. D. CAULK COMPANY 
MILFORD, DEL. TORONTO, CAN. TOKYO, JAPAN 








“When writing or talking to advertisers, please mention ‘THe DENTAL Assistant’—Our 
advertisers help support our publication, please support them.—T hanks.” 








